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front defences to a new and better-fashioned line closer to
Ypres, and this was done a few days later. The Germans
followed up and for the next three weeks exhausted themselves
on a succession of gallant but futile attempts to gain further
ground. Even so, after all their wasteful casualties of this
period, those of the Allies, 70,000 in all, were nearly 100 per
cent, higher.
The heavy losses and expenditure of none too plentiful
ammunition incurred in this defensive battle had the effect of
emasculating our May offensive in Artois. The attack on the
Aubers Ridge on May 9th failed all along the line within a few
hours. The French to the south, on the other hand, made a
surprisingly long and rapid early advance, which, however,
soon degenerated into a tussle in the network of enemy second
line defences on Vimy Ridge, and a British attempt to assist
thern by a renewed advance had no better fate than before,
most of the few insignificant gains of ground, won at great price,
being almost immediately lost again. It was all too clear that
the munition resources of the B.E.F. were at the moment quite
insufficient for the demands of a modern battle, and French
resolved to hold his hand for the time being until they could
be increased and our new troops, who were now arriving at
the front in large numbers, be given some experience of war.
Thus the summer of 1915 passed away inactively in the west,
while in the east the Russian armies waged a desperate and
unsuccessful campaign to stem the inexorable progress of their
better armed and more efficient foes. The only outburst of
serious fighting occurred in the Ypres Salient, where a series of
local attacks and counter-attacks by either side left the general
situation very much as it had been before they began.
It was not till the autumn that the Allies were ready
for a renewed joint effort. Joffre's plan was to break in both
sides of the huge forward bulge in the centre of the enemy
line by a double attack by the French in Champagne, and by the
B.E.F. in Artois. This meant, so far as the latter was concerned,
an operation on a highly unsuitable battlefield, the maze of
coal mines and slag heaps and streets of mean houses round
Lens, and French was reluctant to adventure his new troops
for the first time under such adverse conditions. But he was
compelled by the British Government, anxious for the solidity
of the alliance, to agree against his own better judgment, and
on September z$th the great combined attack began according
to plan.
Preparations had been made to open the way for our initial
advance at Loos, as the battle was later christened, by a dis-
charge of gas, but so uncertain were the weather conditions that